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et2he 9th Convention of ALPA Set to Begin in Chicago on Feb. 18, 1947 
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The finale to the 26-day TWA strike, first in the history of the nation’s commercial air 
; lines, was written in a smoke-filled room of the offices of the National Mediation Board, 
' Washington, D. C., when the representatives of TWA and ALPA affixed their signatures to a government- 
> proffered arbitration agreemeni after an all night session that left the participants haggard with fatigue. 
> To be exact, the time was 5:15 a.m., November 15, 1946. The signing of the arbitration agreement ending 
» the historic walkout came after almost three weeks of continuous day and night efforts to reach an agree- 
) ment despite the mud-slinging publicists and truth twisters. It was the third offer of arbitration accepted 
me Hi by ALPA since the controversy started in August, 1945. ALPA President David L. Behncke is shown at the 

» right signing for the TWA pilots, while Paul E. Richter, executive vice-president of TWA, signs for the 
|} company. Standing (I. to r.) are Jack Frye, president of TWA, and Judge F. P. Douglass, chairman of the 
|. [) National Mediation Board, whose genuinely conscientious and sincere efforts aided materially in bringing 


© about an agreement between the striking TWA pilots and the strikebound company. 
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o Silver Screen 


3 | The stage was being set in No- 

Air line pilots as a whole are men| vember for the long overdue 
} of versatile talents, and Captain | Civil Aeronautics Board inquiry 
= C. S. Chiles, of Local Council No. 7.|into the legality of the Air 
| EAL-Atlanta, is no exception. Cap-|T ines Negotiating Conference, 
3 abe — agate ge but whether it would be a full- 
cumbing to the tinseled beacening | Pen at Aneoclation sponsored 
group or possibly merely a far- 
cial whitewash of the member 
air lines hinged largely on the 
hearing date set by the CAB. 

The final prehearing confer- 
ence was held in the auditorium 
foyer of the Department of Com- 
merce Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
before CAB Examiner William 
Cusick on November 12, 1946, 
and bore all the earmarks of a 
full scale dress rehearsal, replete 
even to the prosaic props of high 
air line officials hovering in the 
background. 


Although the majority of la- 
bor - representing organizations 
‘|in the air line industry regis- 
tered an appearance, it was 
readily apparent that the hear- 
ing itself would develop into just 
one more break between ALPA 
and the industry committee pri- 
marily because the Association 
has been its principal opponent 
since its instigation. 


Because of the nature of the 
hearing, the date on which it will 
be held, which holds the key to 
= cast. After completion of the film, whether or not ALPA will be 

he will return to his regular Atlanta- | precluded from active participa- 

Chicago run with Eastern. It’s a long | tion, became the most important 

jump from the pilot's seat of an air | and significant factor at the pre- 

liner to the saddle of a pinto pony. | hearing conference and the 

_ Captain Chiles’ many friends | statement of issues, submitted 

se the Air Line Pilots Association |}, public Counsel, were relegat- 

certain he will be as good on di niche 

the screen as at the controls of his | ©d to a secondary ’ : 

plane, and wish him the best of luck| In an effort to weaken ALPA’s 

i | participation to the greatest pos- 











S. CHILES 

Although he 
doesn’t plan to give up air line fly- 
ing—not just yet, anyway—he will 
take leave from Eastern Air Lines 
long enough to take part in a West- 
em picture for which he has been 


CAPTAIN C. 
of the silver screen. 


in his new venture. 











From Silver Clouds|STAGE 1S SET FOR CAB HEARING 
‘ 


sible extent, attorneys for the 
carriers argued for an early 
hearing set in conflict with the 
pending arbitration on TWA, 
scheduled to be held in Chicago 
in mid-December. 


Informing the Examiner that 
any date conflicting with the 
TWA arbitration would virtually 
preclude participation by the Air 
Line Pilots Association, ALPA 
advocated that the hearings be 
held on or after January 15, 
1947. 

The main arguments of the 
carriers, based on their self-ad- 
vanced assumptions that “it was 
in the interests of the public to 
secure CAB approval as soon as 
possible,” were of a strictly 
theoretical nature and of ques- 
tionable validity compared to 
ALPA’s. 

John M. Dickerman, ALPA’s 
Washington representative who 
represented the pilots at the pre- 
hearing conference, pointed out 
that full public interest could 
not logically be served without 
the complete participation of the 
Association and stated: 

“I recommend that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board not be too 
hasty in setting a date that 
would prevent the Air Line 
Pilots Association’s full and 
complete participation. It is 
quite obvious that our idea of 
public interest is at considerable 
variance with theirs.” 

It was evident, however, that 
considerable pressure was being 
brought to bear by the carriers 
to have the CAB set an early 
date, and only time would tell 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 








Deliveries 

A total of six DC-6 sleeper air 
liners have been delivered to two 
air lines, three each to Ameri- 
can Airlines and United Air 
Lines, for test purposes over 
actual flying routes for a 60-day 


‘|period. Douglas Aircraft Co. 


says they have orders for 113 
of the five-mile-a-minute giant 
transports, including 50 from 
American, 35 from United, and 
28 from various foreign air 
lines. Among other carriers 
slated to receive delivery are 
Braniff Airways, National Air- 
lines, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, Western Air Lines, and 
Panagra. 


Approval 


The formula proposed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to govern its allotments of 
funds under the Federal Airport 
Act was approved this month, 
with particular emphasis upon 
the airport needs of the smaller 
cities. 
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culminated in the first walkout 
in the history of the nation’s 
commercial air lines. 

The ink was hardlv dry on the 
signatures affixed to the govern- 
ment arbitration agreement end- 
ing the strike before the eyes of 
ALPA were already focused on 
another target date—the arbi- 
tration hearings, which were 
scheduled by stipulation in the 
agreement for some time around 
mid-December although there 
was a possibility of postpone- 
ment by mutual consent until 


|early in January. 


Unity and Teamwork 
ALPA’s staunch display of 
strength, unity, and teamwork 
had carried the TWA pilots 
through the acid test of one vital 
phase of the dispute, the strike 
stage, and what now faces the 








(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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a foot against leather. 
say he is an avid sports 
feeling mighty pert 
the President’s C-54 plane, as 
House chores to attend the 





Sacred Cow. 


nation’s Chief Executive’s gridiron 
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like “Mr. Average Citizen,” when 


crispness of fall is in the air, the 


appetite is whetted by the thud of 


or — Rd peng: 4 Harry S. Truman 
an. In the above he is show i 
shaking hands with Col. - rh . on 


Henry T. Myers, pilot of 


he took time off from his grueling White 
Point. Col. Myers is a memb yy ago ar oes eee 

. . a member of t i i i ssociati : 
on furlough from American Airlines. ge ne oes 


about to enplane are other crew members of the Presidential plane, the 
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David L. Behncke 


OBSERVATIONS 


Well, here we are right in the middle of the postwar readjustment 
period and listen to the pessimism. We are headed for depressions, 
recessions, etc., etc., so say the Calamity Janes of the air line industry. 

In all this welter of forlorn hand-ringing, there comes from Pres- 
ident Croil Hunter, of Northwest Airlines, a breath of optimism as fresh 
and invigorating as a spring shower. Mr. Hunter said recently, 
“There is no place for pessimism in the air line picture. The air lines 
were born and grew up in the worst depression of all times, the late 20’s 
and the early 30's.” Hunter said that the days of 90 per cent load fac- 
tors are over and that the air lines will have to be able to make money 
on normal load factors, just as other businesses will have to do on 
normal volume. 

He deplored the “woe is me” forecast which has come from within 
the air line industry itself. “I criticize the critics for employing a mix- 
ture of truth, half-truth and guesses,” he said. Hunter points out that 
the air lines lowered passenger fares, express and freight rates at a 
time when they should have raised them, just as every other industry 
has raised its prices to try to keep in line with rapidly increasing labor 
and other costs. This doesn’t agree very whole-heartedly with the three- 
cent air line idea, does it? 

The air line pilots wish, here and now, to make a prediction. There 
never was a finer future for any business than there is for air line 
transportation. The future of air line transportation has always been 
bright, and, if the proper attention is given to the one factor on which 
the success of the industry hinges more than on any other, which is to 
gain and maintain the highest possible degree of air safety, then nothing 
can stop air transportation. If this factor is disregarded, belittled, and 
continued to be left in the category of a stepchild, air line transpor- 
tation will still advance, but not as quickly and extensively as it other- 
wise would. 

One thing is certain, and that is the air lines will have to start 
giving the public the same kind of service again they did during prewar 
days. They will have to stop shoving the public around and realize that 
the public will not take the abuse in peacetime that they did in wartime. 
During wartime, about all the air lines had to do to haul maximum 
loads was to open the doors of their planes and stand back to avoid the 
crush, and when no more could get aboard, pass out surly remarks such 
as, “Oh, you’d like to go, too, would you? Well, so would about 150 
others, etc. Don’t you know there’s a war on?” Of course, the air line 
officials and the air line employees had no way of curbing this sort of 
too much business intoxication on the part of all their number, but it is 
time now to start taking stock of the situation and getting back on the 
beam of giving the public service, courteous and sincere, and it will pay 
dividends—big dividends. The air line traffic departments are going to 
have to stop saying to the customers when they call up, “Sorry, no 
space, but we will be glad to put you on the waiting list,” or, “You can 
come out and see if you can get on.” And the prospective customer 
usually does come out and finds a half empty plane. What kind of im- 
pression does this create? 

The super-colossal big airplanes aren’t the answers. In the first 
place, the postwar business will not support this kind of equipment, ex- 
cept on the longest and most lucrative runs. More and smaller air line 
planes with greater frequency of schedules is the answer. It is also the 
best possible insurance against bad publicity from crackups. We hope 
we may never have another crash, but as long as things move in the 
air and on the ground, there’s going to be accidents. A crash with a 
normal amount of people, compared with a crash with many more 
people, strikes an entirely different note with the public. The reaction 
is proportionate. 

Then, too, we have the people who are beating the gong for the 
five, six, and eight hundred-mile-an-hour equipment. We hear them 
talk about the speed of sound. This is just a lot of “blarney.” Air line 
equipment is going to get faster, but there are limits. We know very 
little as yet about speed and how to control it in air line transportation. 
We don’t know for certain what the effect of speed is on passengers, 
pilots, or structure of air line equipment. Actually, the public doesn’t 
want to ride rockets. They want to ride good, stable, reasonably fast 
and safe air line aircraft, and they desire to get where they are going 
all in one piece. That is paramount. 

The biggest single “must” in the air line industry today is to create 
the greatest possible degree of air safety, and every last man who is in 
it or who has anything to do with regulating it will, if he is honest with 
himself and with his conscience and with his duty to the industry to 
which he has attached himself, admit that this comes first. Now, there- 
fore, why is it not the most important of all things that should be done 
in air line transportation to re-establish the former Air Safety Board— 
the independent Air Safety Board, the one that functioned in the air 
line industry for nearly 18 months ‘without the loss of a single life from 
an air line accident? None of the critics can laugh that one off. This 
Air Safety Board’s air safety record built for air line transportation the 
best and most stable public clientele of all times. It can be done again, 
but first the independent Air Safety Board must be re-established. We 
must stop pecking away, going around the edges on air safety, talking 
out of both sides of our mouths at once, and face the problem squarely 
on what is the best to do to create the greatest possible degree of air 
safety in the business to which we have all contributed so much. We 
must stop kidding ourselves and face the problem squarely. 

Since June, 1946, when the pilots were pleading before the Emergency 
Board about the fire hazards in the Constellation and received a cold and 
indifferent reception, there have been 15 air line accidents. In addition to 
the loss of millions of dollars of public prestige, there are the lives that have 
been lost, numbering 59. Then, too, lest we forget, a pilot lost a leg; 
another pilot an eye; and another pilot an arm, all maimed for life and 
out of their profession. It isn’t a pleasant picture, is it? Pilot error, they 
cry. That isn’t the answer. TO RE-ESTABLISH THE INDEPENDENT 
AIR SAFETY BOARD IS THE ANSWER. 

















—David L. Behncke 

















‘They I ust Read the Papers’ 


By CHUCK “Winchell” BOTSCH 
Council No. 31, AA 
Burbank, Calif. 


F-L-A-S-H! Halloween was 
here. Pumpkin heads and skele- 
tons were in the closets, and 
ghosts of yesteryear are haunt- 
ing the air line pilots. The big- 
gest bugaboo was the TWA 
strike. Even though it is now 
settled, I do want to get a 
lick in at some of our col- 
umnists and radio commen- 
tators. If you heard H. B. 
Kaltenborn the first night of the 
strike in which he stated the ma- 
jority of the TWA boys didn’t 
want the strike, that they turned 
down a fair settlement by the 
Presidential Emergency Board, 
etc., ad infinitum, gives proof 
that some commentators appar- 
ently just read the papers and 
don’t find out a damn thing re- 
garding issues at stake or ac- 
tual facts. It’s a country of free 
speech and he is entitled to his 
own nauseating opinions, but it 
would only be courtesy to fur- 
nish urp cups along with his 
branch of chatter. 


“Darling of the Press” 


We must not pass up that 
“darling of the press” and friend 
of the people, Drew Pearson. 
His column of nasty and derog- 
atory remarks was filled with a 
sweet little article entitled, 
“Plushy Pilots’ Strike.” Just 
another case of a little man in a 
big paper reporting his own 
egoistic and uninformed per- 
sonal feelings instead of pre- 
senting the true facts to the 
American public. This joker 


the class of street cleaners and 
bartenders (good American peo- 
ple, too, but in Pearson’s article 
the manner of his statement 
casts the reflection that they are 
worthless trash that should be 
satisfied with the crumbs of 
life). But he hasn’t seen his 
personal friends strewn about 
on a mountain or helped to car- 
ry their charred remains from a 
still smoking wreck. Well, I 
have! This swivel-chair pencil 
pusher should spend some time 
learning about both sides of an 
issue and then present them in 
an unbiased fashion to his read- 
ers instead slurring the ef- 
forts of his fellowmen to raise 
their standards of living. Won- 
der if he still is getting the 
same pay he did in 1934. If so, 
it still is too much! Anyway, 
we hope his column will end up 
in every “Chic Sales” in the 
country because we all know 
what procedure to follow. There, 
I said it and I’m glad! 


FLASH! Back from AOA 
operations we find Bill Cheney 
in the “promised land.” Also 








And Their Chief 
Pilot Called Them 


1 W. F. BETTWY 
Council No. 35, AA 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The grass is still green but the 
leaves here in Tennessee are 
beginning to take on that golden 
hue, releasing their holds from 
the trees and drifting to earth 
to form their carpets of varied 
color. Their job is seemingly 
simple to understand. In the 
Spring they are born, stretch 
their palmy selves, providing 
shade, collecting moisture and 
sunshine for the healthy growth 
of a tree. Then comes the Fall. 
The tree remains lonesome 
through the winter. A simple 
cycle of evolution. Cold and 
definite. 

And then we try to under- 
stand the unfathomable mystery 
of life, human life. No seasons 
to determine the span of one’s 
life. No certain age to deter- 
mine one’s calling. And in this 
business of ours, air line flying, 


| not even a man’s flying ability or 
| seniority seems to matter. Some- 


what like the leaf on the tree, 
there comes the time to turn 
loose of one’s lofty grasp and go 
spinning crazily to earth, al- 
ways leaving someone sad and 
lonesome. 

We have recently lost two 
good friends, Captains Mc- 
Lemore Elder and William C. 
“Mike” Stehle. Both were good 
pilots—God fearing, family lov- 
ing, and honorable. They had 
everything to live for and yet 


| they had t . Why? S 
talks about pilot risk being in| ce aie cece 


possessed of wisdom once said, 
“You know, to me it seems that 
our Chief Pilot up in heaven 
must be running an air line of 
his own. He’s always looking for 
men, specially qualified. When 
he finds them, he takes them. 
No questions asked.” 

And from those of us who re- 
main, what greater eulogy can 
be paid a friend than to be able 
to say with sincerity, “There was 
a man!” Mike and “Mac” were 
men—good ones. For their fami- 
lies we wish an early Spring. 








“King Kong” Griffin from C-54 
cargo operations. Al Sellmeyer 
left from an instructor’s post at 
Ardmore, and Jim Feroe is tem- 
porarily at St. Jo. Can’t keep 
track of these guys. 

It’s the third girl for Bill 
McVey. Will he be busy sitting 
up nights about 16 years from 
now when they start dating 
pilots! Our sincere sympathy to 
F/O Howard Todt and wife 
whose two-month-old baby 
daughter passed away. 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 





























ADVISE ATC 








'M STILL HOLDING AT 3000 





Iu Constant Memorium 


“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must “take for a final check.’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL: Berger, H. A.—UAL; Bowen, W. 
S.—EAL; Canton, C. E.—EAL; Charieten, 
H. T.—AA; Darby, James E.—C& 
Davis, Wm. E. — Continental; 

Albert B.—EAL; Folkers, Harold 

Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L. — 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, Walter 
c. UAL; 


_ A; McDowell, H. 
Mitchell, ‘Hewitt F.—Colon ial; 
Charles— hi 





“Mostoller, 
-Conti- 
— TWA; Roth Paul s 
: 0 ‘au ° 
EAL; Shafer, George H. twat kell 
- J.—AA; Trewek, i. i — 


Active Duty Naval aselias 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudsen, Max 
; Roscoe, Thomas M. EAL; 
Sp parboe, Jerome H. — NW; Williams. 
Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Merine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TW 


pang 
Accidental 
B.—UAL; aren, Lloyd 


5 UAL; Bliven, L. H. 
ns Blom, Edwin W. — UAL; Bogen, 
— WAE; Bohnet, Frederick L. — 
TWA; Bolton, ‘Harvey 'F.—TWA; Bont- 
M.—UAL;: pnt Adrian— 


$ ww. 4. AA; Briggs, 
Francis W.—AA: *Brigman, = M 4 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babe Sck——NEA ; Brown, 
W. C. — PAA; Brunk, Paul S. — PA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA; *Bucklin, Fred— 
PCA; *Builis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. A. 


oe, Bayard A.—AA; _—— 
B.—NW; Christian, |. J. 


° aL pater ——- | Me Re tiay- 


—AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airways; 
*Cox, Floyd—Ludington. 

Dace, Frank E.—WAL; Dally, 
H.—TWA-ICD; Davis, “alfred 'W 

Davis, Douglas—EAL; DeCesare, ‘Frank— 
; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL 

A; _Dietz. Stuart G.— 

A; Dixon, An- 

a: Dryer, Dale F. — AA; 

Ss. M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. J.— 


. G—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
—NWA 


» Glenn T.— 
: Full R cot gg ~_ 
F.—EAL; Fuller, ay —_ 
T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
WwW. — Panagra; Gentry. 
> *Gill, 


W ame in 
As 


Hald, Arthur A. — NW H. 
EAL; Hallgren, w. AAA: * Hart, ohn 
F. Spay w. A. — TW 


N 
Herndon, 4 AL; Hill, George w: 
AA; ; 


an, . B 
L. — Continental; Jackson, W. 
Jameiller, Fegr E. — CAL; Jamieson, 
W. L.—EAL; Jones, H. H.—PCA; Jones, 
Lloyd E. — ‘OAL: Jesselyn, John — PCA; 
W.H.—UAL; Judd, 0. K.—PAA 


; Livermore, Joe — NW, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


—C&SA 
McAfee, William—PAA; wage = J. R. 
_ AA: *McLaughliin, J. AA; Me- 
Mickle, Harold—Panagra; y mong R. R. 
—AA;: Mallick, Forrest E.—UA a- 
mer, Nick B.— ; Marshal, Gerald V. 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.—N WA: Miller, B. D.—A 
Colonial; eo & Willard AL 
Mitchell, J. 

Ralph—TWA; Wontijo, “Tohn «.— ae 
Mergan, H. R. TWA; Morgan, 

PAA; Mo: ssman, Russell Ca SAL 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
orby, Raymond B.—NW 

AA; *0’ Brien, W. E.— 

A M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 

; *Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
wen ‘Ghittord P.—WAE. 

os "i . N.—TWA-ICD; re. a 


a s 

Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Piclemeier. 
rold E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 

UAL: Proebstle, R. — NWA; Pursley, C. 


R. J.—AA 
. R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. es 
*Repack, W. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N 
—C&S; Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 
Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, seen A.—KLM: 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—AA, 
Salisbury, Hervey M. We AWA: Sandton, 
V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Bos J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. w.— 
TWA; Scott, — C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V. — PCA; Shank, Eugene $= 
NWA; Sharpnack, "y. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don ik —Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 
H.—Branift; a, J. P.—TWA; Stll- 
ler, Harry ry A - po E. Stroud—AA; 
Supple, Rober —Panagra 
fovee., pte rR — UAL: Senge. 
Leo— jomas, 
ne La R.- has *Turbyne, Rob- 
ert—Pa 
Underwood ‘Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbusech, 
R. E. 


r K—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker Sa AA; Wallace, cue 


¢. 

i AA: West, = 
wrannuent Wieselmayer tto— 
Wilson, W. c—A P. a he 
_— WA; wil en ¥ : 

“ J. “oh ‘on ght, J. S.—TWA 
Young, George E.— 
Zelers” Carl Po vcesaL. 
pe Lloyd 1. a Chiappine, L 

jomgren, Lioy’ — ppine, 

ee PWA-ICD + Robert M. — 





R. A 
—AA: Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA; Peter 
J. as AL nasa Henry yo 
Schier, p—-Delta; Swanson, Ax 
PAA Ta ylor, V. W. — NWA : Witten- 
berg, F. AL. 


Inactive 


hittem: 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Clark W. H.; 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 
Downs, Lieyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle. 
Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
enevery 
Brisba Arthur; Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, "Hea. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 


P= "Apprentice Member 


Kiser 





Ralph; 
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Next Year--‘Legal Size,’ Maybe 


—World Wide Photo 

The high, crystal clear mountain lakes of beautiful Washington 

| state are replenished with their famous trout which were fast being 
depleted as the result of a wartime stoppage of “fish planting.” Here, 
young trout “hit the silk” as a can of more than 2,200 of them plum- 
met earthward followed by a cloud of spray from the water in the can. 
4 few seconds later the chute opened and carried the small fish to the 
safety of the water below, which will be their habitation until they 
| reach “legal size” and are hooked by some wily angler. Washington 
state trout fishing is acclaimed as among the best in the world. The 

| resumption of the highly successful practice of planting fish by air 


| came with the return of peace. 
e |of TWA, signed for the com- 
United We Stand | pany. 
| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 5)| . Immediately following the 
; —_—____—___—___——_ | signing of the arbitration agree- 
| Association is a continuance of| ment, the following “back to 
| the same solidarity and united| work” wire was dispatched to all 
» efforts in preparation of a sub-| TWA pilots by Mr. Behncke: 
§ stantial arbitration case for the! «gpRIKE ENDED AT 5:15 
} hearings where the controversy| 4 yy. (EST) WITH THE SIGN- 
s will finally be settled. } ING OF AN ARBITRATION 
; The end of the 26-day strike, | GREEMENT. ARBITRATION 
| which had been called at 3:59 | WILL COMMENCE IN CHI- 
ame officially at 5:15 a. m.|35 DAYS. IT WAS A TOUGH 
EST), November 15, 1946, in| BATTLE BUT THE WAR IS 
he offices of the National Me-} NOW OVER AND IT’S NOW 
iation Board, old Department|{jp [TO EVERYONE TO GO 
f Interior Bldg., Washington, | BACK FLYING WITH GUSTO 
C., after an all-night session |AND DO EVERYTHING POS- 
proposals, counter-proposals, |SIBLE INDIVIDUALLY AND 
and compromises. - | COLLECTIVELY TO GET THE 
David L. Behncke, president | AIR LINE OPERATING FULL 
the Air Line Pilots Associa-| o[;T IN THE SHORTEST POS- 
yn, who had represented and | SIBLE TIME. E VERYONE 
tided the 1,100 striking TWA | SHOULD CHECK IN AT ONCE 
‘st pilots and copilots during| w7tH THEIR OPERATING 
e grueling days of the strike,;| go pFICIALS AND MAKE 


gned the arbitration agreement |; W&M SELVES AVAILABLE 
r the pilots, while Paul E.| FOR DUTY.” 


ichter, executive vice-president a 
. Public Is Assured 


Mr. Behncke further assured 
| the air traveling public: 
| “The TWA pilots, who will 
| exercise the utmost cooperation 
within their control to effect a 
| speedy return to normal service 
on the TWA air line, are already 
being instructed via wire to report 
| for duty and man the planes 
| pending and during the arbitra- 
| tion proceedings. 
| “The air traveling public can 
rest assured that the TWA pilots 
will continue to maintain their 
high standards of being one of 
| the finest groups of air line pilots 
|in the world. The same pilots 
| that manned the planes before the 
strike are flying the planes under 
| the terms of the arbitration agree- 
ment and they will continue to do 
| the same top bracket ‘Schedule 
| with Safety’ flying job which they 











1 seh m ton cs 





“DIRTY POOL,” NOT 
“DIRTY WEATHER” 
The following episode, which 
llegedly occurred during the TWA 
trike, 1s reprinted from the Daily 
xpress, published in England: 


“The captain of an Air France 
Skymaster who sought refuge 
it Prestwick Airport last night 
November 1) because of the 
North Atlantic storms, had or- 
ders flashed to him from his 
aris Headquarters early this 
morning to drop five of his pas- 
engers. The passengers are 
pilots of the rival air line Trans 
World Airlines, who have been 
on strike at Rineanna (Eire) 
since Monday, October 21. 

“They joined the Skymaster at 
Rineanna yesterday afternoon 
ind were paying passengers. 
The Skymaster, bound from 
Paris to New York via Iceland, 
was forced to Prestwick be- 
‘ause the Meeks Airfield, Ice- 
land, was weatherbound. 

“First Officer Gonzales, of 
['WA, told me early this morn- 
ing that he heard he and his 


No Bid; No Nothin’ 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 





“Lower Slobbovians” wel- 
comed Ed Bowe and Jim In- 
gram to the Mines Field area 
this month. Chief Stotts bought 
a new home in Century Heights 
(called Century because that’s 
how long it takes to pay off 
their houses at today’s market 
prices). “Stuffy’ Smith sold his 
home, took delivery on a new 
Pontiac and went to live in 
mama’s house. (Every night he 
goes down in the basement and 
counts his profits.) “Rodger the 
Lodger” has broken ground on 
his new home in La Crescenta. 
La Crescenta! That means half 
way between Mines Field and St. 
Jo! Rog will just be able to 
make it home, have 45 minutes 
for dinner, and start driving for 
the field again, provided he has 
two days off between trips. 
“Kernal” Bill Hayes and “Blood 
and Guts” Warbritton have se- 
cured priority to start construét- 
ing homes in the Pacific Pali- 
sades area (these guys are opti- 
mists—no bid, no nothin’). 

FLASH! F/Os Weidman, 
Shaffer, Schofield and Lockwood 
are back in BU after a session 
at Ardmore and are securely 
clutching the coveted ATRs. 
Nice going, fellas. 

October found Homer Hutton 
and “Winchell” (alias The Bull) 
assigned to vacations. It was 
wonderful in Yosemite and Palm 
Springs . . . go ahead, say it, 
“It’s wonderful anywhere!” Kent 
Campbell and wife were seen 
using some mileage down Dallas 
way on his days off. Busman’s 
holiday! Capt. “Chuck” Sisto 
bought a 22-foot Chris Craft in 
Texas and will soon be seen try- 
ing to aquaplane. ‘“Wolf’’ Swan- 
son was seen on the handball 
courts trying to make one—a 
kill shot, I mean. F/O Bob Mc- 
Kinney was trying to give him 
some competition—in handball, 


| that is. 


Those Left Over Phone Numbers 

FLASH! F/O Dick Kraemer 
is one bachelor who has been 
giving the “wolves” a run for 
their money. There is a crying 
demand for his left over phone 
numbers. “Diamond” Vic Kunz 
went hunting for deers (in Wyo- 
ming, not Hollywood) and 
brought home a 175-pound buck. 
The Poormans, Swansons and 
Winchells helped dispose of 








He’saH eadquarters’ Newcomer 


John F. Rice, of the Grievance 
Department, is one of the newer 
members of ALPA’s vastly ex- 
panded and now highly depart- 
mentalized Headquarters staff 
but he is also one of the busiest 
ones, for work is no respecter 
of seniority. 

Like the rest of ALPA’s em- 
ployees, Mr. Rice brought to the 
Association a broad background 
of professional experience that 
qualifies him well for the job of 
keeping ALPA’s perpetually 
operating grievance machinery 
going in high gear. 

As ALPA’s representative 
from the Grievance and Concili- 
ation Department, his job re- 
volves primarily around the 
continuous work of trying to 
keep grievances from developing 
whenever possible and straight- 
ening out those which do de- 
velop for one reason or another. 

Many grievances are  pre- 
vented from developing through 
correspondence and conferences 
with company officials, but that 
failing it falls to Mr. Rice to set 
the grievance settling machin- 
ery in motion and keep it in 
motion through the initial and 
final appeal hearings and right 
up to the system board of ad- 
justment. 

Handles Volume of Work 

A good idea of the volume of 
work emanating from Mr. Rice’s 
department is found in his trip 
records of only slightly over a 
month, from October 22 to No- 
vember 26, during which time 
he took part in hearings in New 
York, Burbank, Calif., Miami, 
Fla., and Dallas, Texas, plus a 
conference held in Kansas City. 

Mr. Rice came to work for 
the Association on July 10 of 
this year. Immediately prior to 
coming to work for ALPA, he 
spent 14 months as an enforce- 
ment attorney for the 6th Re- 
gional War Labor Board. He 
also practiced law in Detroit, 
Mich., for three years, where he 
was associated with the law firm 








of Douglas, Barbour, Desenberg 
and Purdy, and then held a post 
as editor for Callaghan and 
Company, law publishers, of Chi- 
cago, which he left when he was 
called into the Army in 1943. 


Broad Legal Background 
During the year he was in the 
services he was stationed at 
the Anti-Aircraft Replacement 
Training Center, Camp Wallace, 
Texas, and was later assigned 
to the Post Intelligence Office 
there because of his broad legal 
background. 


Pe 


JOHN F. RICE 


ALPA’s grievance representa- 
tive was born in Detroit, Mich., 
and raised in nearby Wayne and 
Ann Arbor. He attended high 
school in Ann Arbor and later 
the University of Michigan 
where he was graduated from 
the literary college with an AB 
degree and from law school with 
an LLB degree. 

With ALPA’s membership and 
scope constantly increasing, his 
job is a big one that is increas- 
ing by figurative leaps and 
bounds, but during the short 
time he has been with Head- 
quarters, Mr. Rice has amply 
demonstrated that he possesses 
the background, ability, and 
vitally essential perseverance to 
handle it. 








some. Next week Vic and Garth 
House shot the limit and they 
went around giving their friend 
the bird. “Wild Irishman” 
O’Hara dropped us a line from 
Anchorage, land of the midnight 
sun. Don’t start rubbing noses 
with Mary Lou, fella, she may 
not believe that story about Es- 
kimo women. 





Convention Notice 


On account of a busy ALPA 
schedule and the hotel situation 
in Chicago, the Board of Direc- 
tors voted on November 27, 1946, 
to have the Ninth Convention 
begin on February 18, 1947, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 





Chicago. 
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—Acme Photo 
Pictured above is one of the apparently company-inspired 


CORRECTION, PLEASE sporadic attempts at picketing the White House during the 


TWA pilots’ strike. These pickets claimed to be TWA ground workers furloughed by TWA because of the 
strike and staged mock funeral services with a stretcher and flowers and a sign on the stretcher reading: 
“Here lies freedom—born 1776, died 1946, killed by strikes.” What the pickets, propagandized by TWA, 
apparently did not realize was that they were free to picket only because it was part of the same inalien- 
able right that gave the TWA pilots the right to strike. When the right to strike is dead, then freedom, 
too, will be dead and along with it the right to do what these people were doing . . . the right to picket. 
Their ill-advised actions amounted to little more than opposition to the very thing they were doing, a 
public sabotaging of their own rights. Anyway could anyone be so—well guillible is the word—to think 
that TWA employees would picket the White House without it being a directed effort? 


four colleagues had been erased 
from the passenger list. “We 
have been told nothing yet offi- 
cially and will report at eight 
o'clock this morning when the 
aircraft is due to take off for 
New York,’ he said. 

“An official at Air France said 
that all he knew was that they 
were taking on extra petrol and 
five passengers were being 
dropped.” 


| did before the strike. 
| “In agreeing to fly while arbi- 
trating the issues, the air line 
pilots are adhering to their policy 
|of following ALPA’s traditional 
| method of dispute settlement, 
which is to work while they talk. 
“The strike just ended by vir- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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Dream 





With six new DC-6’s already delivered to two major air lines for test operations prior to large scale | 
production, the Stratocruiser, now out of the visionary and into the mockup stage, will probably be the next 


Gives Birth 


ase 


to Super Plane 


new super air liner to come onto the air lines. Both bode well to make the Constellations and Skymasters 


as obsolete as those two made the DC-3’s. 


Northwest Airlines has ten of the Stratocruisers on order for use, | 
no doubt, as the backlogs of their new international operations. Pictured here beside the fuselage mockup | 
of the Stratocruiser during a visit to the Boeing plant in Seattle, Wash., are NWA pilots (1. to r.) Captain 


E. W. Hale, Captain John Fletcher, First Officer W. A. Hardisty, Captain A. E. Walker, chairman of Local 
Council No. 54, NWA-Western, Chief Pilot D. Dox. Captain L. M. Horner, and Captain G. A. Henderson. 
The pilots had been asked to visit the plant by C. Wilde, NWA project engineer, to view and offer advice on 
the cockpit mockup of the Stratocruiser. 











Fourteen Points 
(Continued from Page 3, Col. 2) 





tue of today’s agreement was the 
first in the history of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. We sin- 
cerely hope that it will be the 
last.” 

A 14-Point Agreement 

The 14 points to be submitted 
to the arbitration board, which 
is to be composed of one pilot 
representative, one company rep- 
resentative and one neutral 
member, as embodied in the ar- 
bitration agreement, were: 

1. What shall be first pilots’ base, 
hourly, and mileage rates of com- 
pensation for flying Douglas Sky- 
master aircraft in domestic service? 





2. What shall be first pilots’ base, 
hourly, and mileage rates of com- 


mum rates of compensation guar- 
antee for flying in international 


pensation for flying Douglas Sky-| service; provided, that the forego- 


master aircraft in 


service? 


international | ing question 


| 


the 
such 


is answered in 
affirmative, what shall be 


3. What shall be first pilots’ base, | monthly minimum rates of com- 
hourly, and mileage rates of com-| pensation guarantee? 


pensation for flying Lockheed Con- 
stellation aircraft in domestic 
service? 

4. What shall be first pilots’ base, 
hourly, and mileage rates of com- 
pensation for flying Lockheed Con- 
stellation aircraft in international 
service? 

5. What shall be copilots’ 
hourly, and mileage rates of com- 
pensation for flying Douglas Sky- 
master aircraft in (a) domestic and 
(b) international service? 


6. What shall be copilots’ base, | 


hourly, and mileage rates of com- 
pensation for flying Lockheed Con- 
stellation aircraft in (a) domestic 
and (b) international service’ 


base, | 





|who qualify 


8. What additional compensation 
shall be paid to copilots assigned 
to the company’s international op- 
eration of Douglas Skymaster and 
Lockheed Constellation aircraft 
or are qualified as 
navigators? 

9. What school and qualifying 
monthly compensation shall be paid 
to first pilots and copilots assigned 
to the company’s international and 
domestic Douglas Skymaster and 
Lockheed Constellation operations? 

10. What shall be the rules in 
international service for (a) trip 
expenses, (b) moving expenses, (c) 
insurance benefits, (d) workmen’s 
compensation benefits, (e) missing, 


THE FLIGHT ENGINEER'S LAMENT 


Tue AIR LINE PILOT pogesn’t KNOW WHOM TO THANK FOR THis 
FIRST FLIGHT ENGINEER’S LAMENT, WHICH ARRIVED ANONYMOUSLY WITH 
THE STATEMENT, “I WOULD LIKE TO SIGN MY NAME, BUT THIS TURTLE HAs 
STUCK HIS NECK OUT FAR ENOUGH FOR THE PRESENT BECAUSE I’VE Gor 
TO FLY WITH THESE BOYS. ALTHOUGH I’M NOT FORTUNATE ENOUGH To 
BE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE AiR LINE PiLots ASSOCIATION, | 
HAVE ENJOYED READING THE AIR LINE PILOT. In psrticurar, I Have 
BEEN AMUSED AT THE LITERARY CONTROVERSY THAT IS CURRENTLY BEING 
WAGED POETICALLY BETWEEN THE OCCUPANTS OF THE RIGHT AND LEFT 
SEATS. BuT HOW ABOUT ‘MISTER IN-BETWEEN?’” HERE IS THE EFFORT 
OF OUR ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTOR TELLING WHAT GOES ON IN THE MIND 
OF THAT THIRD OCCUPANT OF THE COCKPIT, THE FLIGHT ENGINEER: 


A flight engineer’s son in his childish way 
Said, “Pop, old fellow, ’'ve heard you say 
That boys and girls are composed of snails, 
Sugar and spice and puppy dogs’ tails; 
But there is one thing I wish I understood— 
Tell me, please, if you would: 

What is a captain made of?” 


“A captain is made,” the engineer spoke, 

“Of a microphone and a dirty joke, 

Of fiddling Nero, Simon Legree, 

Genghis Khan, and a wild banshee, 

Of a turgid torrent of foul invectives, 

And a total lack of broad perspectives, 

Of Japanese beetles and amative blight, 

And a loud snorer in the dead of night, 

Satiric humor, sadistic glee, 

And ungrammatic blasphemy, 

Megalomania, scorpion stings, 

And a number of less desirable things, 
And that’s what a captain’s made of.” 


“A keen analysis, Father, dear, 

And now I'd certainly like to hear 

From one who knows, as so plainly you do, 
What makes a copilot do like he do?” 


“A copilot isn’t a different type, 

He’s merely a captain that’s not yet ripe. 

His conversation is just as lewd, 

But the flames from his nostrils are more subdued ; 
At night he curses himself to sleep, 

His voice is loud but not so deep; 

His chronic dyspepsia is less acute 

And hasn’t taken so firm a root. 

He’s like a bud that’s about to blow, 

Just make him a captain and watch him go.” 





“There’s one more question,” the stripling said, 
“Before I toddle off to bed, 

Please tell me this, and make it clear, 

What and why is a flight engineer?” 


The engineer lifted his gaze on high 

With great pride shown in his eye— 

“To speak so casually of one 

Whose luster rivals the noonday sun 

Is skating close to the very edge 

Of unforgivable sacrilege. 

An engineer’s made, you must understand, 

Of all that’s noble and all that’s grand. 

He'll shake your hand with a magnificent grip, 
And he doesn’t wilt on a twelve-hour trip; 

His eye is clear and his step is sure, 

His brain is keen and his heart is pure; 

He doesn’t sleep and he doesn’t eat, 

His shoes are shined and his uniform neat; 

He braves the cold and other things, 

In fact, aside from those damn half wings, 
There’s no sure way to distinguish him 

From one of the other cherubim. 

But his ‘raison d’etat,” you understand, 

Is known only to God and the Fifth in Command.” 








sickness and injury benefits, (g) 
international operations allowance, 


which had in effect been: “We'll 


7. Shall there be a monthly mini-! interned, or hostage benefits, (f) 








































































—Acme Photo 
? A heavy column of smoke, still rising hours after the crash, was 
HISTORY S WORST all that remained to bear mute testimony to the worst airplane 
disaster in the history of commercial aviation, which claimed the lives of 39 men, women, and children. 
The plane, an American Overseas air liner, crashed in the hills near Harmon Field, Stephenville, New- 
oundland, on October 3 shortly after taking off. Because of the complete lack of evidence due to the 
vlane being completely destroyed and the dirth of witnesses, a subsequent CAB hearing failed to disclose 
he cause. This photo was made from an Army Transport Command plane, the wing tip of which may be 
een in this picture. The plane which took the picture was piloted by Howard Maxwell, commanding of- 
icer of the ATC base at Harmon Field, one of the 99-year bases operated by the Army Air Forces. 
















(h) vacations? 

11. Shall there be a rule on flight 
time limitations in international 
service; and, if the foregoing ques- 
tion is answered in the affirmative, 
what shall such rule be provided 
that it is not in violation of federal 
law or regulations? 

12. Shall there be any change in 
the bidding procedure relating to 
international service; and, if the 
foregoing question is answered in 
the affirmative, what shall such 
change be? 

13. In what manner shall there 
be final settlement of assignment 
grievances and Intercontinental Di- 
vision grievance cases between the 
first pilots and the copilots and 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Tnc., filed with the TWA Air Line 
Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment 
and unsettled as of the time of the 
signing of this arbitration agree- 
ment, growing out of the griev- 
ances or out of the interpretation 
or application of agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay, rules, and 
working conditions? 

14. What shall be the commence- 
ment date po agp of rates of 
pay determined by award? 


Streamlined Arbitration 


Under the terms of the arbi- 
tration agreement, ALPA will 
have three working days in 
which to present its demands 
and supporting evidence, and the 
company three days in which to 
present its evidence in support 
of its position, followed by a day 
each allotted to both sides for 
rebuttal. Summation of the 
cases will be limited to one-half 
day on both sides and the board 
is required to render its decision 
within ten days after the con- 
clusion of the hearings. 

One of the stumbling blocks to 
an early settlement of the strike, 
which had resulted in days of 
needless delay, was the com- 





pany’s adamant stand regarding 
calling the pilots back to work 


call them back when we darn 
well please; some of them now; 
some of them later; some of 
them maybe never.” 


As long as such an avenue of 
discrimination remained open, 
there could be no settlement of 
the strike, but this loophole was 
finally plugged in the final arbi- 
tration agreement in the follow- 
ing clause: 


“As a condition of the signing 
of this arbitration agreement, 
the second party shall promptly 
cancel current strike action and 
the employees represented by 
them are to return to service 
upon the call of the company as 
required by the service as here- 
inafter provided. The company 
agrees to put into service all 
possible flights as quickly as the 
requirements of the service per- 
mit and shall strive to have the 
service, both domestic and inter- 
national, operating normally by 
December 1, 1946. Flight time 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 











PILOTS LAUDED FOR 
UAL SAFETY RECORD 


In a recent advertisement in 
recognition of their winning the 
National Safety Council’s Avia- 
tion Safety Award, United Air 
Lines publicly saluted in print 
their pilots who had made their 
1945 no-fatality record a_ pos- 
sibility. 

“In the final analysis,” the 
ad said, “the safety of an air- 
plane in flight rests in the hands 
of the pilot. It is his skill in 
handling the airplane and in 
using wisely the safety aids pro- 
vided which result directly in 
safe travel in the skies.” 
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APPROACH LIGHTS 


(Editor’s Note: Air line pilots have long pleaded for approach 
and runway lights. Lighting has been available for many years, 
erhaps not the ultra, ultra in lights but good lights, sufficiently 
good to have avoided many accidents—accidents for which skilled 
ilots are blamed, rather than the lack of landing aids. Good 

ghts are a prime landing aid and an aid not beyond budget 
nocketbooks.) 

Another step toward solving the air lines’ “all-weather” fly- 
ng problem will be taken soon with the installation of two sep- 
rate approach light systems for test purposes at Newark Airport. 

The $80,000 project, financed by the scheduled air lines as 
art of an extensive research program being conducted by the 
)perations Conference of the Air Transport Association of Amer- 

a, in collaboration with government and civilian authorities, is 
xpected to be in operation by January 1. 
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Above is a drawing of the mechanics of high intensity 
pproach lights being installed at Newark, N. J., Airport. The 
ghts, part of an integrated system enabling aircraft to approach 
nd land more easily under low visibility conditions, are part of 
he air lines’ “all-weather” flying program. 


Officials are hopeful that the experiments will be concluded 
y the spring of 1947, resulting in an improved light approach 
rrangement that can be applied to make even more useful the 
roven elements of the Instrument Landing System, radio aids, 
nd high intensity runway lights. 

One system to be used in the study utilizes an approach light 
veloped for the Army Air Forces by the American Gas Accumu- 
tor Company of Elizabeth, N. J. It uses 30 lights, each of 
000-watt rating, requiring 150 kilowatts. The light fixture 
roduces a red beam of about 20,000 candlepower, designed to be 
isible to aircraft on any normal approach. 


A Combination of Neon Flashing Lights 

The other system, produced by Sylvania Electric Products 
company of Boston, Mass., uses a combination of 48 neon lights 
nd 24 bright flashing lights. The neons are similar to the pres- 
ent CAA single tube approach light, except that four tubes are 
ised. Known as “condenser discharge” lights, the flashing lights 
roduce an intense flash of short duration timed so that the 
flashes run from the far end of the approach toward the runway 

as lightning streaks across the sky. The lights also are de- 
signed with a wide beam so that they should be visible on any 
normal approach. 

The tests will be supervised by a committee composed of 
representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Air Line 
Pilots Association, and the ATA. The group will establish test 
procedures and evaluate the lighting systems. They will also 
ollow similar experiments being performed for the Army, Navy. 
ind civil agencies at the Landing Aids Experiment Station, 
Arcata, Calif. 

Approach lights are part of an integrated system required 
yy craft to safely approach and land at an airport under low 
‘isibility conditions. It consists of radio aids, high intensity 
pproach lights, and high intensity runway lights. 


Supplement ILS Localizer and Glidepath 


In foggy weather when “on instruments,” the plane ap- 
proaches on the Instrument Landing System localizer and glide- 
path beams which serve as a director to the runway center on 
in established glidepath. Along this path the aircraft has outer 
ind middle markers which lend “fixes” on the location. As the 
plane passes through the middle marker, the crew makes visual 
contact with the ground, or lights, in order to land safely. The 
approach lights should thus become visible at the middle marker 
and lead the crew to the high intensity runway lights with whose 
aid the landing is completed. 

Both the approach and runway lights must be of extremely 
high intensity to be visible in foggy, and consequently low, vis- 
ibility weather. In addition, the approach lights must be visible 
over a wide angle to cover all possible approaches to the runway 
as most approaches will vary from the approach centerline. 

No approach light system tested thus far has proven entirely 
satisfactory. 

The Newark Airport was chosen as the test site because it is 
a typical busy commercial airport where bad weather approaches 
an safely be made. In this manner many pilots will have ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with the lights. 

The airport also already has high intensity runway lights 
installed and the CAA is currently installing the radio aids of 
the Instrument Landing System as one of a number of installa- 
tions at civil airports. Newark city officials are cooperating in 
the project by furnishing use of the airport and providing the 
required electrical power. 





U. S. AIR LINES COVER 360 TOWNS 


Although the United States probably has the best air trans- 
port system in the world, it covers only 360 cities and towns, serv- 
ing about one-third of the population. 


Five 
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of the pilots in service before 
December 1, 1946, to the extent 
practical, are to be scheduled 
during the remainder of Novem- 
ber, 1946, only in proportion to 
their prorated time on a monthly 
basis according to the date of the 
month they are called back. The 
company will return to service 
all remaining pilots and copilots 
by December 1, 1946, and agrees 
that no pilot or copilot shall be 
furloughed before December 15, 
1946. Any such pilots or copilots 
furloughed shall be given prefer- 
ential reinstatement rights for 
one year before any new first 
pilots or copilots are employed, 
if Section 25 (d) of the agree- 
ment is complied with by the 
furloughed pilots or copilots. 
The company will not discrimi- 
nate individually or collectively 
against any pilots or copilots 
who are or have been engaged in 
the strike and that all seniority 
rights, employment rights, privi- 
leges and benefits of any kind, 
nature or description incident to 
or in connection with their em- 
ployment by the company were 
in effect prior to the strike will 
continue in full force and effect.” 


Rapid Resumption on TWA 
The majority of TWA first 
pilots and copilots, with the ex- 
ception of a few who had been 
stranded by the strike in out-of- 
the-way places, were available 
for immediate duty and the first 


Behind the Document, a Deep Significance 





appointed their attorney, George 
Spater, as their representative. 
The third member, a neutral, 
Frank M. Swacker, New York 
attorney, was appointed by the 
National Mediation Board on 
November 18 when ALPA and 
TWA failed to agree on who the 
third member should be. 


Deep Significance 

The immediate result of the 
signing of the arbitration agree- 
ment was to end the TWA strike, 
but the deeper and more reach- 
ing significance it carried was 
that it at long last brought the 
specific issues into focus in the 
long, drawn-out TWA’s first pi- 
lots’ and copilots’ Constellation 
and Skymaster rates of compen- 
sation dispute — issues which 
TWA had long been reluctant to 
face and combated by the injec- 
tion of entirely alien points by 
which they hoped to dodge the 
focal point of the controversy. 

Summing up the significance 
of the TWA strike, Mr. Behncke 
stated: : 

“The TWA strike was well 
carried out by everyone and 
ended successfully for ALPA. 
We fought for more than a year 
to unravel the involved situation 
that the Air Transport Associa- 
tion and its Air Lines Negotiat- 
|ing Committee had attempted to 
| create, which was to mix up all 
the air lines together and, in 
that way, tear up the air line 
pilots’ employment agreements 





TWA plane was in the air only a 
few hours after the termination 
of the walkout. On November 
25, TWA announced that their 
domestic service had hit 70 per 
cent of normal in the first week 
after resumption of operations 


tion within another week. 

A significant high light of the 
arbitration agreement, which 
will prevent recurrences of the 
situation promulgated by the 
ambiguous and confusing recom- 
mendations issued by the emer- 
gency board in their New York 
hearings of TWA Case A-2219, 
was a provision for the interpre- 
tation of the arbitration panel’s 
decisions, stipulating: 

Any differences arising as to 
the meaning, or the application 
of the provisions of such award 
shall be referred for a ruling to 
the Board, or to a subcommittee 
of the Board agreed to by the 
parties thereto; and such ruling, 
when certified under the hands 
of at least a majority of the 
members of such Board, or if a 
subcommittee is agreed upon, at 
least a majority of the members 
of the subcommittee, and when 
filed in the same District Court 
Clerk’s office (the District Court 
of the United States for the Dis- 


original award, shall be a part of 
and shall have the same force 
and effect as such original 
award.” 
A Majority Opinion 

Although the arbitration 
agreement was signed on behalf 


carried the approval of the TWA 
pilots as reflected by the TWA 
Master Executive Council ad- 
visory committee which worked 
in close cooperation and con- 
sultation with Mr. Behncke 
throughout the strike, not only 
acting in an advisory capacity 
but giving final pilot approval to 
any concrete actions. 

Members of this vital strike 
committee, which put in many 
long hours in conferences and 
studies of various proposals be- 
fore the arbitration agreement 
was culminated, were TWA Mas- 
ter Chairman J. H. Roe, of Local 
Council No. 3, TWA-Kansas 
City; R. G. Strait, chairman of 
Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi- 
cago; W. C. Howard, W. J. Du- 
gan, and K. C. Fairchild of Local 
Council No. 24, TWA-Interna- 
tional; R. L. Morris, chairman of 
Local Council No. 2, TWA-New 
York, and L. M. Williams, chair- 
man of Local Council No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles. 

On November 16, ALPA ap- 
pointed R. N. Buck, of Local 
Council No. 2, TWA-New York, 
to serve as the Board member 





for the TWA pilots, while TWA 


trict of Northern Illinois) as the| & 


|and destroy them by substitut- 
|ing therefor one meaningless in- 
|dustry contract. The air line 
| pilots have the finest set of em- 
|ployment agreements of any 
|group of workers in the labor 


| movement, and naturally it dis- 


and anticipated complete opera-| pleases the carriers and they are| ,,. 


|out to destroy these agreements 
|if they possibly can. 

| “They refused to arbitrate on 
— on three different occa- 


sions; they refused to talk about 
rates of compensation for Sky- 
master C-54’s and Constella- 
tions; they refused to agree to 
questions to be arbitrated that 
were clean-cut on what was ac- 
tually in dispute. The only a’- 
ternative was a strike to solidify 
the issues. Finally, after the air 
line had been struck for 26 days, 
they decided to arbitrate the 
questions in dispute as they ac- 
tually exist.” 


A False Alarm 

The length of the strike was 
actually longer than had been 
anticipated, but in view of the 
company’s persistent failure to 
at any time attempt to settle it 
seriously, honestly, and straight 
from the shoulder, the surpris- 
ing factor was not in the 26 days 
that it lasted but that it was set- 
tled as quickly as it was. 


An early settlement had 





seemed in the offing at the end 
of October when ALPA and the 
TWA pilots on November 4 ac- 
cepted “in toto” a government 
se of arbitration handed to 
both parties on October 31 by 
Judge F. P. Douglass, chairman 
of the National Mediation Board, 
who had been appointed early in 
the strike by the White House to 
| attempt to bring the pilots and 
| company together. 

Hopes of rapid settlement, 
| however, were short-lived when 
| TWA took the stand that they 
| would only “agree to the prin- 
| ciple of arbitration,” which could 
| be literally interpreted to mean 
| that they wanted to arbitrate on 
| their own terms and on dodge- 
| the-issue questions formulated 
| by themselves. 
| Subsequent revisions of the 
|original plan of arbitration of- 
|fered by Judge Douglass, which 
| the pilots had accepted and the 
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of the pilots by Mr. Behncke, it -* 


Local Council No. 18, EAL-Miami, 





—Acme Photo 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY Francis B. (Fritz) Comp- 


ton, an ALPA member of 
plans the air line pilots’ version of 


a “busman’s holiday” as he maps out the details of a contemplated 76- 
mile glider flight with which he hopes to establish a record. Gliding is 
an off-duty hobby of Pilot Compton and when he isn’t in the cockpit 
of an EAL air liner, he’s soaring around the skies in his powerless plane 
which may be seen in the background of the above picture. Here he is 
shown at Harris Hill, working out the last minute details of his contem- 
plated 76-mile flight to Penn Yann, N. Y., and return, which will estab- 
lish a new record if it is successful. A flight of this nature takes con- 
siderable preparation and study of an area’s air currents and drafts, 
for they alone supply the motive power of the plane and must be used 
to the utmost advantage. You just can’t keep a real pilot grounded, on 
duty or off. In their hearts, they’re kin to the birds. 
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company, in a roundabout way, 
had rejected, were entirely un- 
satisfactory and the strike re- 
mained in a _ stalemated and 
deadlocked state until November 
14, despite night and day efforts 
by Mr. Behncke and the TWA 
pilots to settle the strike in the 
shortest possible time. 

Outlook Fluctuates 

During this time, the outlook 
constantly vacillated from op- 
timism to pessimism and then 
back again, as the company 
would make a verbal promise 
only to renege on it later and 
heap more fuel on the fires of 
confusion. 

On November 14, a four-way 
conference was initiated by the 
government between high ad- 
ministration officials represent- 
ing the government, the Air Line 
Pilots Association, TWA, and 
the National Mediation Board in 
a final all-out effort to settle the 


ment withdrawal from it. 

In the early hours of this con- 
ference, settlement seemed far 
from imminent as TWA clung 
stubbornly to their not-budge- 
an-inch tactics. During the last 
12 hours, however, there wasn’t 
enough difference between the 
company and the Association to 
warrant dragging things out 
further, and minor controversial 
matters were split approximate- 
ly down the middle and the arbi- 
tration agreement was signed, 
thus ending the historic walkout. 
Labor Praises Agreement 
Labor circles generally con- 
ceded that the arbitration agree- 
ment was an excellent one and 
by bringing specific and long- 
brewing issues out in the open 
was actually a victory for the 
Association and a defeat for the 
company. 

TWA’s lack of a labor rela- 
tions policy was as evident dur- 
ing the strike as it was during 
the series of occurrences leading 
up to it, although the ending of 
the strike probably signalled 
some improvement along these 
lines. 

Typical of the company’s 
strike tactics, which was only 
one of the many insidious meth- 
ods by which they attempted to 
break it, was the new wrinkle of 
turning labor against labor, a 
move that couldn’t turn and cer- 
tainly backfired as far as TWA 
prestige and public good will was 
concerned. 


A New Company Wrinkle 
This move aroused widespread 











COOLHEADED ACTION 
SAVES ALL ABOARD 


Coolheaded action, prompt 
decision, and unwavering judg- 
ment on the part of Captain J. 
P. Hall, of Local Council No. 51, 
EAL-New York, during an emer- 
gency fire landing on September 
24, this month was acclaimed 
for averting what might have 
easily been complete disaster to 
all aboard. 

The DC-3 piloted by Captain 
Hall was holding at an assigned 
altitude of 2,500 feet over the 
Northeast Philadelphia range 
between layers of overcast when 
the fire broke out in the bag- 
gage compartment and was 
spreading rapidly. 

Despite a ceiling as low as 
300 and refusals of emergency 
ATA clearance due to other air- 
} craft in the vicinity, Captain 
Hall descended on his own au- 
thority and found a break in the 
weather over Camden Airport 
where he landed and the fire was 
brought under control by airport 
fire-fighting units. 

The total elapsed time from 
the discovery of the fire until 
the plane was safely on the 
ground was only 13 minutes 
which left a margin of only a 
few minutes between disaster 
and safety. Later CAB reports 
estimated that in a maximum of 
another three minutes the fire 
would have eaten through the 
fuselage and been completely 
out of control. 

Obviously, the lives of pas- 
sengers and crew were saved by 
Captain Hall’s prompt and cool- 
headed action in an emergency 
in which any indecision or hesi- 
tation would have spelled com- 





strike or effect complete govern- 








plete disaster. 








Peaceful Panorama Masks Tragedy’s Scars 





—Acme Photo 


A 
This peaceful, sprawling waterfront panorama is an aerial view of Harmon Field, Stephenville, New- 
foundland, not far from the scene of the worst air line crash in aviation history, the second major crash 
to occur in Newfoundland within a two-week period. The Berlin-bound AOA air liner, which crashed on 
October 3 with loss of life to all on board, had taken off from here only a few moments before it crashed 


from undetermined causes. 


CAB probers failed, because of lack of physical evidence as well as eye wit- 


nesses, to ferret out the cause of the crash, but did discover lack of take-off restrictions and take-off pro- 
cedures, as well as an insufficiency of information in the route manual concerning terrain elevations and 
other pertinent data in the area around Harmon Field. 











attention, but it was generally 
accepted as what it was, a racket 
and a company-wielded bludgeon 
against the pilots. Commenting 
on this action and typical of the 
reaction which it received, under 
the headline, ‘“Picketing the 
Pickets, That’s the Latest Anti- 
Union Racket,” the AFL paper 
“Labor,” commented: 

“A new racket has developed 
in the world of labor relations. 
In place of the old-fashioned 
and discredited scheme of mo- 
bilizing strikebreakers — brutal 


bullies willing to slug men, and. 


even women, on the picket line— 
anti-union employers now ‘picket 
the pickets.’ 

“The idea is to capture pub- 
licity and turn sentiment against 
the strikers. Of course, the 
newspapers obligingly ‘shoot’ 
pictures and display them con- 
spicuously. In that way, the 
papers oblige rich advertisers 
and put over their own dislike ot 
unions. 

“An example of this new tech- 
nique occurred in the nation’s 
capitol last week. Fifteen indi- 
viduals described as “non union 
clerical and technical employees” 
of the Trans-World Airline 
(TWA) marched in front of the 
Hamilton Hotel where David L. 
Behncke, president of the A. F. 
of L. Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, maintained strike head- 
quarters. 

“Some were girls who carried 
apples in their hands and signs 
reading: ‘This Is Our Lunch— 
All We Can Afford.’ They tried 
to put over the impression that 
they were ‘starving’ while the 
pilots were striking for ‘high 
wages.’ 

“Significantly, however, these 
young ladies had come all the 
way from New York and were 
evidently well supplied with 
funds to cover their bills at 
fancy hotels and for lunches 
that were a lot more elaborate 
than just apples. 

“Also, their signs contained 
not one word of criticism of the 
management which was respon- 
sible for the stoppage. 

“What happened in Washing- 
ton is occurring all over the 
country. In fact, the widespread 
use of the scheme shows it had 
been carefully planned by em- 
ployers. Probably it was origi- 
nally developed by a high-priced 
‘public relations’ man who gets 
more for blasting the unions 
than the highest paid pilot re- 
ceives for guiding a plane on a 
hazardous flight.” 

Most of the strike direction 
was carried on from the Hamil- 
ton Hotel where Mr. Behncke 
had set up his “field headquar- 
ters” and remained until the end 


to October 24, and October 31 
to November 7 when important 
business called him back to 
ALPA headquarters in Chicago. 

Headquarters personnel as- 
sisting Mr. Behncke in Washing- 
ton were E. C. Modes, of ALPA’s 
Publicity and Public Relations 
Department; K. J. Ulrich, of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, and John M. Dickerman, 
ALPA’s Washington represen- 
tative. 
AA Case A-2423 

With the next to the last step 
necessary for conclusion of the 
TWA controversy completed, ne- 
gotiations on American Airlines 
case A-2423 were proceeding 
simultaneously in Washington 


ber. 


case, which had been in media- 


sumed on November 26, at the 
end of the month. 

The AA case, which involves 
| negotiations on the basic agree- 
|ment for a 30 per cent increase 
|for all AA first pilots and co- 
| pilots, has run the gamut of 
| three mediators and is now at 
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| the stage where joint meetings | 


| with the company will probably 


| 


| be held early in December. The 
| case was originally assigned to 


| of the National Mediation Board, 


| Judge F. P. Douglass, chairman | 


but later turned over to Media- | 


|tor Thompson due to Judge} 


| Douglass’ entry into the TWA 
| strike on governmental assign- 
| 


| ment. Mr. Thompson presided 


were resumed in New York it 
was turned over to Mediator 
| Ross Barr. 

| American Airlines pilot con- 
ferees in AA Case A-2423 dur- 
ing November were Chairman 
|H. B. Cox and A. H. Weidman, 





throughout the Washington) 
meetings and when conferences | 


of the strike with the exception | ment Department activities for 
of brief periods from October 21| the month of November included 


conferences to conclude supple- 
mentary agreements on new 
overseas and international 
routes on two air lines, the open- 
ing of employment agreements 
on two others, and discussion of 
rates of compensation for four- 
engine equipment on a fifth. 

The new operations involved 
are on Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines relating to their projected 
Caribbean operation, and on 
Braniff Airways, whose extended 
route to South America extends 
from Houston, Texas, to Ha- 
vana, Buenos Aires, and Rio de 
Janiero via Lima, Peru. 

Neither the Braniff nor the 
Chicago and Southern confer- 
ences were productive of imme- 
diate results, with the services 


and New York during Novem-| of the National Mediation Board 


being invoked on C&S on No- 


Mediation conferences in this| vember 27 and the Braniff out- 


come still hanging fire at the end 


tion since October 22, were held| of the month. 
in Washington from November | 
1 to November 7, and were still | 
in progress in New York, where | 
they had been switched and re-| 


The conferences with C&S, 
which was the second series of 
conferences relating to their 
new routes, was held on Novem- 
ber 15 at the offices of the com- 
pany. At the conclusion of the 
first series of conferences, the 
company had indicated that they 
intended to consider the pilots’ 
proposals and offer their counter 
proposals, but instead they flatly 
refused to negotiate at the No- 
vember meetings, despite 
ALPA’s inducement for them to 
do so, and the services of the 
National Mediation Board were 
invoked in order to progress the 
case further. 

Pilot Conferees 

Pilot conferees at this meeting 
were Chairman L. R. Davidson, 
J. R. Werth, and Charles Quinn, 
of Local Council No. 48, C&S- 
New Orleans; Chairman R. A. 
Siman, of Local Council No. 66, 


| C&S-Memphis; and J. C. Chris- 


| tie, 


|of Local Council No. 31, AA-| 


Burbank; Chairman W. H. Proc- 
tor and D. T. Harris, F. A. Spen- 
cer, L. C. Dober, and F. J. 


39, AA-Chicago; C. S. McCall 
and G. W. McHam, of Local 
Council No. 19, AA-San Fran- 
cisco; Chairman Gus Konz and 
| J. R. Lyons, of Local Council 
| No. 22, AA-New York; and W. J. 
| Hunter, of Local Council No. 35, 
AA-Memphis. Headquarters rep- 
resentative was K. J. Ulrich, of 
the Employment Agreement De- 
partment. 





Other Employment Agree- 


Schwartz, of Local Council No. | 


of ALPA’s Employment 
Agreement Department, who 
acted as Headquarters repre- 
sentative. The company repre- 
sentatives were R. T. Crutch- 
field, director of labor relations; 
J. Young, operations manager; 
and Attorney C. G. Goullard. 
Conferences to bargain on the 
supplemental agreement for the 
first pilots and copilots of 
Braniff Airways on their new 


| routes were held in the company 





offices at Dallas, Texas, on No- 
vember 20, but were devoid of 
any commitments on either side 
aside from the pilots’ presenta- 
tion of their tentative proposals. 
lines are using a greater propor- 
tion of larger ships with more 
passenger capacity. This means 
that per operating unit the num- 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


A decade ago, when the era of 
100 per cent “contact flying” was 
becoming passe, the new era of 
“instrument flying” was being 
ushered in and bringing with it 
ever increasing demands and 
responsibilities to be heaped on 
the shoulders of the air line 
pilots. 

Contrary to expectations, the 
development of complex instru- 
mentation instead of relief 
brought additional problems and 
new burdens to the air line 
pilot; not the least of which was 
the mental hazard of instrument 
flying. 

Writing in the November, 1936, 
issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, 
ALPA President David L. 
Behncke, stated: 

“American air transportation 
has made amazing advances dur- 
ing the last several years. 
trips that were formerly can- 
celed because of bad weather are 
now being flown with safety. All 
this did not just happen. It has 
meant the introducing of an en- 
tirely new type of air line flying. 
Pilots have cast aside the old 
‘see the ground or lights or don’t 
go’ methods and taken to the 
radio beams and instruments. 
New pilots are being trained by 
the use of entirely new methods. 

“Yes, it is all new and differ- 
ent. We are truly witnessing an 
evolutionary era in air line fly- 
ing. The demands of the cen- 
t have set the pace. Speed 
and more speed is the cry. The 
air carriers of today are con- 
stantly clamoring for more and 
more completed schedules. Com- 
petition is keen. Reflect for a 
moment. What is the natural 
result of all this on the air line 
pilot? His is a major part of 
the very real duty which is to 
put air mail, air express, and 
human cargo over the line safely 
and on schedule. 

“How does he do this? He 
flies in almost all weather, on 
top and through =zero-zero 
conditions, following thread-like 

io beams to his destination 
and then being forced to work 
complex beam problems before a 
safe landing can be effected. No 
one can question that the 
responsibilities and demands 
placed on the air line pilot have 
doubled and tripled. 

“His life is a continuous and 
endless checking; flying checks, 

hysical checks, mental checks, 

m checks, etc. If he fails to 
pass any one of these, he is usu- 
ally removed from the scheduled 
run and immediately loses a 
large portion of his pay. Later, 
unless he qualifies, he is let out 
entirely and faces a fast moving 
world unequipped to make a liv- 
ing because his profession is air 
line flying. 

“What is the result? The re- 
sult is that a mental hazard has 
been created in the minds of a 
large majority of our air line 
pilots which may cause accidents 
if it has not already done so. 
The why of this is not hard to 
understand.” 

Pointing out the fact that this 
was only one of the many mental 
hazards confronting air line pilots, 
Mr. Behncke’s article added: 

“This is one kind of mental 
hazard, dangerous but not en- 
tirely avoidable because it is 
part of the job. There is still 
another kind which is entirely 
unnecessary and far more 
vicious in its effects than the 
one just described, This mental 
hazard is caused by narrow, un- 
reasonable actions on the part 
of a small minority of our super- 
vising officials, chief pilots, and, 
in some instances, the examin- 
ing officials who are constantly 
checking and examining the air 
line pilot. It is not so much 
what they do; it is how they go 
about doing it. More than the 
average number of reports deal- 
ing with unfair and ill-advised 
actions against the pilots have 
been received during the period 
just passed. 

“Abrupt and short-sighted su- 
pervisory and managerial poli- 
cies are bound to cause a mental 
hazard in the minds of air line 
pilots that may lead to terrible 
accidents.” 

Under the heading “Organized 
Labor Works for Safety,” the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the 
AIR LINE PILOT of a decade 
ago: 

“We have been witnessing a 
growing consciousness by the 
public that the benefits of organ- 
ized labor in any industry are 
not confined to the laborers but 
apply to those in any way asso- 
ciated (patron, consumer, etc.) 
with the industry in question. 

“If all safety devices and 
standards, which the Railroad 
Labor Organizations have forced 
the carriers to adopt, were re- 
moved today, people would be 
afraid to ride the trains. 

“Now air transportation is 
faced with the question of 
whether it can profit from the 
experiences of other means of 
transportation or whether it 
must have the usual number of 
sufficiently horrible accidents be- 
fore it awakens to the need of 
proper regulatory laws govern- 
ing public safety.” 


True ten years ago, and still 
true today! 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





From Washington Slipstream 


to complete its round-the-world 
routes by requesting route cer-| 
tificates to serve interior points | 
in the States got underway be-| 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board | 
examiner in Atlantic City this| 
month. Heretofore exclusively | 
an international carrier, Pan| 
American is asking for 13,242} 
jomestic route miles connecting | 
some 13 major U. S. cities and| 
inking up its widely scattered | 
bases on the Atlantic and Pacific | 
oasts. 

Strong opposition materialized 
from 12 domestic carriers who | 
ire expected to argue that Pan 
American should not be allowed 
>» “poach” in the domestic car- 
jers’ territory. They will also! 
argue that Pan American will| 
ivert a large amount of traffic | 
rom domestic carriers and thus 
eopardize their financial condi- 
ion. Pan American on the other 
and will point out that nine 
iomestic carriers, namely, Co- 
ynial, American (through Amer- 
xan Overseas), Braniff, United, | 
(WA, Eastern, Chicago & South- | 
rm, National, and Northwest, | 
ave international operations in | 
ompetition with long estab-| 
ished Pan American interna-| 
ional routes. Therefore, PAA| 
an say what is “good for the} 
xoose is good for the gander.” | 
The logic of PAA’s position ap-| 
eals to the bystander. 


Pan American Airways’ world 





| affected to the point of financial 


Nonscheduled Exemption Order 

The CAB is struggling with 
the knotty problem of regulating | 
vithout stifing the mushrooming 
ionscheduled air transport in- 
lustry. The Board’s latest move | 
n this direction is the issuance 
f a proposed revision of Sec- 
ion 292.1 of the Economic Reg- 
ulations. In brief, this consti- 
utes the legal authority under| 
vhich all operators who do not} 
vossess certificates of conven- 
ence and necessity must carry 
m their business. 


Previous proposed regulations 
n this field have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest of opposition. One| 
‘eason for the controversy was 
the arbitrary classification of 
arriers based on the number of 
trips per month between given 
points. The new proposal elim- 
inates this objection. It also| 
would provide for “Letters of 
Temporary Authority” which all | 








operators in this field would 
have to possess. The classifica- 
tion of carriers is to be based on 
the weight of the ships used. 
Basic Difficulties 

The Board is faced on the one 
hand with the desire of many 
veterans to risk their capital in 
air transportation. Compara- 
tively cheap surplus aircraft 
have made the problem more 
acute because the wherewithal 
to start an air transport busi- 
ness is readily available. The 
amount of traffic these operators 
have been able to develop has 
been surprisingly promising. On 
the other hand the Board rea- 
lizes the basic need for the rea- 
sonable economic and safety reg- 
ulation of these booming infants 
to protect this branch of the 
industry from ruinous competi- 
tion and to protect the public 
from questionable safety prac- 
tices of operators who may be 
tempted to skimp on mainte- 
nance or to overload planes and 
personnel under the whip of cut- 
throat competition. 


The public and the Board have 
an important interest in seeing 
to it that the nonscheduled car- 
riers do not “skim the cream”’ of 
traffic between given points to 
the extent that established 
scheduled carriers who are obli- 
gated to provide regular service 
over those routes are adversely 


impairment. This, in turn, might 
give rise to requests for in- 
crease mail rates from the 
scheduled group. Fundamental- 
ly, it is a question literally of 
how much air transport capacity 
the potential traffic will support. 

In any event, it is an interest- 
ing and vital phase of our un- 
folding air transport industry 
which deserves the closest atten- 
tion of all of us who are con- 
nected with America’s newest 
frontier. 


Safety Records 

It is the fashion in air line 
circles to point with pride to im- 
proved safety records, compar- 
ing one year with another. A 
close scrutiny of these figures 
will disclose that they are in- 
variably quoted on the basis of 
passenger miles. The misleading 
result of this is that percentage 
wise the figures show a sharp 
downward trend because the air 








UNITED 


AERIAL POST OFFICE 


mail car is this “flying post office,’ a specially designed Fairchild 
Packet, which was flown from coast to coast by United Air Lines to 
commemorate the new five-cent air mail rate. Sorting mail en route 
compensates for the ground time lag which now plagues air mail speed 
and if these flying mail cars work out, it is expected that a great 
number of them will be placed into service. Sorting racks, parcel post 
bins, work tables, and mail bag stowage racks are conveniently arranged 
to permit two or more postal clerks to sort mail en route so that it 
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The airways counter- 
part of the railroad’s 


ber of passenger miles is dou- 
bled and even tripled but the 
unit of risk, namely, the plane, 
remains the same. Compare the 
passenger miles of a 14-pas- 
senger Lodestar with those of a 
59 passenger DC-4. 
These figures are often trotted 
out to argue against pilot pay 
requests and to sustain the 
theory that the risk or hazard 
has been largely eliminated from 
the air line pilot’s standpoint. 
Such a contention is not sus- 
tained by arguing percentages 
of passenger miles to passenger 
fatalities because of the greater 
exposure of the pilot in his daily 
occupation. Pilots still ride in 
the front end of airplanes; fur- 
thermore, the records show that 
up to this writing there have 
been 23 air line accidents since 
January 1, 1946, in which major 
damage was done to the aircraft. 
In those fortunate few cases 
where no one was killed, it was 
the high degree of air line pilot- 
ing skill exercised which pulled 
them through. Old Mother 
Earth is still as hard as ever, 
and even harder as the speeds 
of planes increase, and Old Man 
Weather is just as tough as ever, 
and nothing will ever change 
that. 

—John M. Dickerman 








CAB Probes Crashes 
(Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 





Pilots who were present at 
this meeting, along with J. C. 
Christie representing Headquar- 
ters, were Chairman O. M. Huff, 
F. R. Freyer, and D. L. Hurst, 
of Local Council No. 42, Braniff. 
The company conferees were 
R. V. Carleton, chief pilot, and 
Tracy Walsh, executive assist- 
ant. 


The company had expressed 
a keen desire to negotiate rates 
of compensation, rules, and cer- 
tain related conditions of em- 
ployment on this route, but 
when confronted with it ap- 
peared very reluctant to produce 
any tangible and productive ef- 
forts. 


Discussions Bog Down 

On November 19, discussions 
on Skymaster C-54 rates of com- 
pensation on United Air Lines 
bogged down when the company 
indicated they would not discuss 
any equipment rates unless it 
was on an “all in one basket” 
basis, resulting in postponement 
until a yet to be determined date. 
ALPA’s representative at this 
conference were Chairman G. T. 
Tremble, R. L. Spickelmier, and 
P. J. Meier, of Local Council No. 
12, UAL-Chicago, and K. J. Ul- 
rich, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department, while the 
company was represented by 
J. A. Herlihy, UAL vice-presi- 
dent of operations. 

Opening of employment agree- 
ments on National Airlines and 
Pennsylvania-Ce nt ral Airlines 
rounded out the activities for the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment during November. 


Grievance Department 

One individual grievance case and 
one group grievance, on which de- 
cisions are still pending, were han- 
dled by Headquarters Grievance 
Department during the month. Both 
cases were handled by J. F. Rice, 
of the Employment Agreement De- 
partment. 

The individual case was the in- 
itial hearing of Addison Thompson 
vs. Pan American Airways, Inc., 
and was held in Miami, Fla., on 
November 11 before L. C. Lindsey, 
chief pilot, PAA Latin American 
Division. 

On November 26, the Braniff Air- 
ways Pilots System Board of Ad- 
justment met in Dallas, Texas., to 
hear the group grievance filed by 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff, grow- 
ing out of nonpayment of qualify- 
ing time on DC-4 equipment. The 
hearings were not completed, how- 
ever, and were scheduled to recon- 
vene in February, at which time 
the board indicated that it would 
make its decision. 

The pilot members of the Braniff 
Airways Pilots’ System Board of 
Adjustment are T. G. Raines and 
C. D. Wallrath, of Local Council 
No. 42, Braniff. The company mem- 
bers are C. E. Beard, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. G. Adams, secretary 
and treasurer. 











arrives at its destination ready for rapid distribution. 




















UNO GREETERS JUST SIT, BECAUSE—YOU KNOW 


These two TWA ground hostesses, judging by the smile 
wreathing their faces, don’t seem at all perturbed or disgruntled 
by the leisure time on their hands when they found themselves 
a UNO greet- 
ing committee 
of two without 
any greeting to f 


4 AMERICAA 
do when the f 


UNO delegates 

were inadver- Wr LC 

tently delayed 

by the TWA nor 
strikes. So Unitep Nation DELEGATES 


Theda Muller, 
left, and Gloria 
Piller, right, 
who had been 
assigned to 
looking after 
the UNO dele- 
gates at the 
Marine Termi- 
nal, LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y., 
while away the 
time looking 
pretty and pert 
for the camera- 
men and other 
sundry details. 
Theda and 
Gloria were 
presuma- 
bly lopped 
from the pay 
roll along with 
the labor- 
baiting fur- 
loughs given 
to 15,000 other 
TWA employees a few days after this picture was taken on Octo- 
ber 21. The more enterprising TWA hostesses, who were grounded 
along with the pilots during the strike, took everything in stride. 
Many obtained jobs paying them two or three times as much as 
they would have received as hostesses. One was reported to have 
received a job as buyer for a large department store and intends 
to keep the job, while no small number took to baby sitting as a 
convenient and comfortable way of sitting out the time until 
planes were again back in the air. 
* * 


‘SHORTS’ 


In civilian air circles a “short” is a non-priority passenger. If 
possible, when removed from a flight, he is given what is known 
as “‘protecton,” i.e., hotel facilities or other transportation. A new 
American Airlines stewardess, unfamiliar with this jargon, was 
startled to receive this radiogram in mid-air: 


“Prepare to remove shorts at Detroit. No protection.” 
* * * 
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“FRESH” FROM THE CORNCRIB 


Physician: “Lady, if you want a health examination, you'll 

have to remove your blouse.” 

Kitty: “Oh, my no, doctor.” 

sai Physician: “Come, come, don’t make mountains out of mole 
ills.” ’ 


* * *% 


IT’S MORTIFYIN’! 


Me podner took off from Jacksonville. De wedder was all over 
de ground in Charleston, which, in de vernacular, means dat de 
udder guy hadda fly alla way to Washington—an me?—I was 
gonna sleep. 

I figgered I’d play it smart an fire up de berler foist, an’ den 
sleep undistoibed for mord’n tree hours, so I closes de nose valve, 
slides back me seat, swings back me armrest, hangs up me head- 
phones, unfastens me safety belt, an’ goes back an’ opens de shut- 
off valve. I sets back down, fastens me safety belt, puts on me 
headphones, swings around me armrest, slides me seat forward, 
opens de nose valve, looks at de gauges, and— 

De pressure is conspicuous by its absence. 

So I shuts de nose valve, hangs up de headphones, slides back 
de seat, swings back de armrest, unfastens me safety belt, an’ 
goes back to confer wid de gadgets. 

I opens up de bypass valve, cracks de bleed valve, an’ de pres- 
sure rises. I shuts de bleed valve an’ opens de nose valve, de 
pressure goes higher. I shuts de bypass valve, an’ de pressure 
drops. I opens de bypass valve, de pressure goes up. I scratches 
under me left arm an’ de pressure goes up. I shuts de bypass 
valve an’ de pressure goes higher— 

It’s all very gratifyin’. 

I leisurely sits back down, fastens de safety belt, puts on de 
phones, adjusts me armrest, and slides m’seat up. While I’m 
t’inkin’ comfortable t’oughts, an’ fluffin’ up me nest, de pressure 
drops— 

It’s catastropic! 

I goes tru dis head-belt-slide routine, an’ berls back to have 
woids wid dis heater. “After a short interlude (and a few udder 
t’ings) de pressure goes up to de prescribed level. I sits down in 
me seat, fastens me old trusty belt, swings around me armrest, 
puts on me listenin’ pads, slides me seat up, and turns around wid 
me flashlight to get a gander at de pressure gauge. Instead I get 
an elbow in de eye—it’s de little cutie, our tail gunner. T’inkin’ 
she’s brung up some hot java. I gives her me best Saturday 
evenin’ smile as she leans down and yells in me good ear: 
“WOULD YOU SHUT OFF THE HEATER, PLEASE; IT’S SO 
HOT BACK THERE!” 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


By Joe Grafton, of Local Council No. 18, EAL-Miami. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board hearings 
into two accidents which occurred 
during the month—the crash of a 
Delta air liner at Meridian, Miss., 
on November 10 and a United Air 
Lines plane at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
November 11—high lighted the ac- 
tivities of the Engineering Depart- 
ment during November. 

The subject of fire hazard elimi- 
nation and the discontinuance of 
certain airway navigation facilities, 
due to lack of appropriations, was 
revived during the month by the 
Engineering Department, which 
also reviewed and analyzed several 
draft releases. 

The Delta crash occurred when 
a DC-3 piloted by First Pilot H. L. 
Laube and Copilot P. R. Crocker 
slid off the end of the runway, seri- 
ously damaging the plane. On-the- 
scenes studies of the crash were 
made by ALPA Crash Representa- 
tive Floyd Addison, and later incor- 
porated into the CAB hearing held 
November 19 at Atlanta, Ga., where 
ALPA was represented by Addison 
and Engineer T. G. Linnert. 
Submit Recommendations 

Two recommendations were sub- 
mitted at this hearing: (1) That 
the black top runway be tested for 
traction, inasmuch as the DC-3 slid 
approximately 2,000 feet without 
any apparent deceleration when 
brakes were applied; and (2) That 
a control tower, equipped to pro- 
vide accurate and current informa- 
tion of weather conditions be in- 
stalled at Meridian, Miss., where 
the accident occurred. 

ALPA Crash Representative I. E. 
Sommermeyer, who worked closely 
with United Air Lines and CAB 
officials, investigated the United Air 
Lines crash at Cleveland in which 
Capt. F. L. Brown and Copilot R. 
L. Arnold were killed. 

In view of the fact that the acci- 
dent occurred at approximately the 
same moment instructions to UAL 
Cleveland Operations stated that 
Cleveland was below minimums and 
the flight should proceed to an 
alternate, an unusual turn of bad 
weather was believed to be a pri- 
mary contributing cause but the 
Cleveland Airport lighting facilities, 
which are very confusing, were not 
ruled out as a possible cause. 

At the CAB hearing into the 
crash, held in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 22 with ALPA represented by 
Mr. Sommermeyer and Mr. Linnert, 
there was considerable discussion 
of the weather reports and lighting 
of the Cleveland Airport, either or 
both of which could have been a 
contributing cause. 

Service Testing Question 

Due to his attendance at the two 
crash hearings, it was impossible 
for ALPA’s engineer to attend an 
informal CAB conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the topic of serv- 
ice testing of air line airplanes. 
ALPA, however, was represented 
by G. A. McKee, of Local Council 
No. 11, PCA—Washington, who re- 
ported that it is problematical 
whether or not the CAB will issue 
another draft release on the 150- 
nour service test for transport air- 
sraft, which the air line pilots con- 
tend is necessary in addition to 
losely coordinated inspection team- 
york by the manufacturer, the 
AA, and the air lines. 





























Cancellation of Airway Aids 





Several changes in draft release 
46-5, subject, Air Traffic Rules, Part 
60, were recommended by the Engi- 
neering Department because ‘ts 
wording was felt to contain an ele- 
ment of possible pilot discrimina- 
tion. 

This draft release contained, 
among other things, a change in 
the wording of contact flight rules 
to visual flight rules and ALPA’s 
recommendations specifially were 
that the word “instructions” be 
changed to “cleared” or “clearance” 
wherever possible, as this phrase- 
ology is the true interpretation of 
air traffic information. 

Objections Registered 

Objections were also registered to 
proposed paragraph 60.102 of this 
release regarding careless or reck-~ 
less operation because it could un- 
justly expose a pilot to a charge 
of careless or reckless flying. 

With the collision hazard still not 
solved, ALPA pointed out, a pilot 
may be charged with either viola- 
tion whether he is guilty or not. 
Confronted with his manifold cock- 
pit duties, such as the reading of 
a multitude of instruments, in- 
flight paperwork, etc., it is impos- 
sible for him to maintain steady 
vision through the windshield 100 
per cent of the time. 

Draft release 46-5 was circulated 
to the Air Traffic Control and Air- 
way Aids Advisory Committee and 
Jerry Wood, of the New York Ap- 
proach Control Committee. 
Question Overhaul Period 


Draft release 46-3, which are pro- 
posed amendments to Part 42 of 
Nonscheduled Air Carrier Certifica- 
tion and Operation Rules of the 
Civil Air Regulations, was also 
reviewed during November with the 
following opinions and comments: 

1. That a maximum of 1,000 hours’ 
flight time between major engine 
overhauls, as contained in the re- 
lease, was too long and coupled 
with the relative inexperience of 
the nonscheduled newcomers into 
the aviation field may jeopardize 
air safety. 

2. That the flight time limitation 
for both scheduled and nonsched- 
uled carriers remain the same inas- 
much as they have already been 
satisfactorily proven over a period 
of years. 

3. That in general, as far as safe- 
ty precautions and regulations are 
concerned, there should be very 
little difference between nonsched- 
uled and scheduled operations, as 
both involve the flying public. 


The compass locator subject has 
now reached final stages of actual 
location of installations, the ALPA 
Engineering Department reported 
this month. The department’s files 
reveal that all ALPA chairmen and 
members assigned to this impor- 
tant task have devoted considerable 
time and effort to it which will 
undoubtedly be reflected in increas- 
ing air safety. 

“Red Pattern” Studied 


The “Red Pattern” scheme of 
approach control for the Chicago 
area has been under the scrutiny 
of the Engineering Department and 
close observation of Chicago area 
chairmen and air traffic committees 
of the Chicago area. Chairmen con- 
tacted for comments on this mat- 
ter, which have not yet been 





Is Questioned|THE HERO AND THE HEROINE 


tabulated and compiled, are G. T. 
Tremble of Local Council No. 12, 
UAL-Chicago; F. C. Miller, of Local 
Council No. 20, PCA-Chicago; W. H. 
Proctor, of Local Council No. 39, 
AA-Chicago; K. D. Wright, of Local 
Council No. 43, Delta-Chicago; R. 
G. Strait and C. H. Tschirgi, of 
Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi- 
cago; and F. L. Swaim, of Local 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago. Addi- 
tionally, members of the Air Traffic 
Control and Airway Aids Advisory 
Committee were also contacted. 


Revelation of discontinuance of 
certain airway navigation facilities, 
which government agencies blame 
on lack of appropriations, again 
posed the question of whether im- 
proper diversion of funds was mak- 
ing inroads on present safety for 
the sake of future progress and 
was under thorough study by the 
Engineering Department. 

Plan Continued Study 

Although this study is incom- 
pleted and ALPA plans a continued 
investigation into it, ALPA Engi- 
neer T. G. Linnert, who contacted 
numerous CAB officials, CAA Ad- 
ministrator T. P. Wright, and Mil- 
ton Arnold, ATA vice-president of 


operations and engineering, re- 
ported: 
“Replies from the government 


agencies all indicate that a thor- 
ough study had been made of the 
matter and that the facilities are 


being discontinued due to lack of|u 


appropriations. The facilities se- 
lected for discontinuance are sup- 
posed to be those which least affect 
the safety of airway operations. 
“The government agencies admit- 
tedly regret the necessity of can- 
cellation of these facilities, but 
while expressing hope that they 
will be commissioned again when 
funds for new facilities are allotted 
they maintain that discontinuance 
and curtailment of certain airway 
facilities had to come about. At 
the same time, increased appropria- 
tions are being asked for continued 
use of all airway facilities the year 
around. 
Conflicting Action 


“From a perfunctory study of this 
problem to date, which is being 
delved into more thoroughly, it is 
noted that on the one hand we 
are depriving the air line pilots of 
less facilities such as radio aids, 
weather stations, and emergency 
fields, presumably due to lack of 
funds, while on the other hand we 
have news that appropriations for 
radar installations at various points 
have been approved. 

“Admittedly radar research should 
be carried on. However, it is felt 
that the radar research program 
should be curbed if it means that 
funds badly needed for present air- 
way facilities are to be cancelled. 
ALPA plans to continue working 
on this matter of discontinuance of 
certain airway facilities.” 

As November ended, the end of 
many more things was in sight, for 
the solution of problems of over a 
year’s standing was beginning to crys- 
tallize and take definite shape. But 
December and its vital target dates, 
looming large and near, precluded any 
slackening of effort on the part of 
either the pilots or Headquarters, for 
time was truly of the essence. 
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{N UNTIRING PAIR 
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Untiring ALPA President David L. Behncke turns to his untiring 
secretary, the dictaphone, in the wee hours of the morning at 
L.PA headquarters in Chicago to keep up with the doubled and tripled work burden thrown on him in the 
at of battle at the peak of the TWA strike. Mr. Behncke’s office schedule during the TWA strike was an 
-work, no-rest regimen that knew no hours. The end of the strike, however, brought little relief to the 
eless ALPA head. It disposed of one problem, only to bring another. 
pute were still pending which meant extensive preparation and intensive around-the-clock work to pre- 


are for the pending arbitration hearings. 


bad 
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The arbitration hearings in the 
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The calm heroism of Purser John Johnston, of Jacksonville, Fla.. 


and Stewardess Betty Camera, of Allentown, Pa., both members of Local 
Council No. 1, New York Division, of the ALPA-sponsored Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association (ALSSA), contributed greatly to 
the miraculous escape of 22 passengers when their Eastern Air Lines 
transport crashed and burned at Groveton, Va., on October 11. By lead- 
ing them all to safety from the blazing plane, they are credited with 
averting serious injury and possible death to all on board. Here they 
are shown in Washington, D. C., examining a news photo of the plane’s 
wreckage prior to boarding another plane at Washington’s National 
Airport to continue their interrupted and near-tragic journey. 





FOR CAB, A CUE 
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whether the Board would accept 
the responsibility of setting a 
date which would give ALPA an 
opportunity for full expression 
or whether they would accede to 
the carriers’ demands which 
would result in a one-sided hear- 
ing held merely as a matter of 
form. 


The basic questions posed by 
the tentative statement of issues 
submitted by the Public Counsel 
were: 

1. Are the agreements, CAB 
Nos. 738 and 739, covering the 
establishment and operations of 
the Air Lines Negotiating Con- 
ference, in any sense adverse to 
the public interest? 

2. Do the agreements violate 
any provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
particularly Section 401 (1) 
thereof? 


3. Do the provisions of the 
agreement or the functioning of 
the Negotiating Conference vio- 
late the terms or policy of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended? 

4. May the Board by approval 
pursuant to section 414 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, relieve the parties to 
the agreements from any statu- 
tory violation shown to exist, 
other than federal anti-trust 
laws? 

In relation to the statement of 
issues, which were merely of a 
tentative nature, ALPA raised 
the question of whether it was 
properly within the purview of 
the CAB to pass upon and inter- 
pret the Railway Labor Act. 


It was also obvious that the 
carriers were seeking immunity 
under section 414 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act from the provi- 
sions of the anti-trust laws. 


In addition to ALPA other 
leading labor organizations at 
the prehearing conference were: 
The International Association of 
Machinists, represented by Wil- 
lard McEwen; The Railway 
Clerks, represented by their vice- 
president, Mr. Snedden, and the 
Transportation Workers Union, 
CIO, and the Air Line Communi- 
cation Employees Association, 
CIO. 


The carriers were represented 
by Attorney Potter Stewart 
while air line officials also in at- 
tendance were Ralph S. Damon, 
chairman of the Air Lines Nego- 
tiating Conference and president 
of American Airlines; J. H. Car- 





michael, executive vice - presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 





lines; S. L. Shannon, vice-presi- 
dent of operations, Eastern Air 
Lines; and C. A. Hodgins, execu- 
tive director of the Air Lines 
Negotiating Conference. 

The history of the Air Lines 
Negotiating Conference, which 
has been vigorously opposed by 
ALPA because of its attempts to 
stifle organized labor on the 
member air lines, has been con- 
sistently and definitely anti- 
labor, with particular emphasis 
on being anti-pilot. 

ALPA’s stand is thoroughly in 
accordance with the present fed- 
eral trend to frown on and dis- 
courage collective bargaining on 
an industry-wide basis and has 
been recognized by the National 
Mediation Board and to a degree 
by the presidential emergency 
board in keeping collective bar- 
gaining on individual company 
plane. The Air Lines Negotiat- 
ing Conference was not formed 
as an expediency to collective 
bargaining and good labor rela- 
tions, but rather as a curb on 
them through the exercise of 
concerted power and almost un- 
limited company funds. 

While the groundwork has 
been laid for the pending hear- 
ing which should answer a lot of 
questions long unanswered in re- 
lation to the Air Lines Negotiat- 
ing Conference, there is one vital 
question the CAB must answer 
before they can answer any oth- 
ers. 
That question is: Will they 
take the cue and actually act 
in behalf of the public interest, 
which is their primary duty, 
or will they serve the public in- 
terest only to the extent that it 
is assumed and defined by the 
air lines? 








In Appreciation 


The following letter, typical of 
many similar ones, was received 
at Headquarters recently from 
an assistant chief pilot, Amer- 
ican Airlines, Ardmore, Okla., 
whose name is withheld: 


“Dear Dave: 

“This is primarily a note of 
encouragement, appreciation, and 
kind personal regard, initiated by 
me, to you, in recognition of meri- 
torious effort and accomplishment. 

“Enclosed please find my per- 
sonal check for $100 to further the 
TWA dispute fund. I realize ’'m 
not required to make this contri- 
bution, but I would like to be 
allowed to donate this small 
amount to further the cause. 

“I wish you the best luck and 
success in your efforts.” 

The donation contained in the 
above letter was entirely volun- 
tary and unsolicited, but greatly 
appreciated by ALPA and the 
TWA pilots. 
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